THE SANDS OF URUQ-ADH-DHAHIYA

had recently watered there, tracks made by themselves two
moons ago still stood; Mubarak, Shaikh Salih's companion,
had visited the water-hole but yesterday, God was the
Knower!, and they would show me his footmarks on the
morrow.

My Christmas dinner consisted of desiccated soup, made
with the water of Dhahiya, which thus needed no salt or
pepper, and one of the few tins of baked beans I carried for
special occasions - festive fare after a strenuous nine hours'
march without solid food. A midday meal was an indul-
gence I never allowed myself. It would have been quite out
of the question to cry a long halt at noon - for the rule of
life in the heart of an arid desert demands rapid marching
from pasture to pasture. Instead I carried a flask of camePs
milk and a daily ration of malted milk tablets, and short
stops for our camels to graze or for the Badawin to pray
afforded me the opportunity to slake my thirst.

In the desert, halts are always and rightly called in the
camels' interests. The poor beasts, which the traveller
starts by despising and learns to admire greatly, are the
means by which he moves forward to success or away to
safety. In remote waste places if the camel die, its master
dies. The invariable consideration my companions showed
for their beasts was noteworthy. Often I found myself the
only member of my party in the saddle, while the others
walked for long hours to spare their mounts, and ran hither
and thither to collect occasional juicy tufts of camel-thorn
with which to feed them as we passed along.

Our camels were tired out. Their humps, large and full
at the outset, told a story. The hump is the barometer of
the camel's condition, and ours had all fallen miserably
away. This was only to be expected after an eight days'